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16. — Passages from the American Note-Boohs of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1868. 12mo. 2 vols, 
pp. 222, 228. 

A remarkable man has the privilege of being remarkable from all 
points of view, and what he was becomes at last even more interesting 
to us than what he did. Can we surprise his secret ? But the genius, 
the very thing that so exasperates our curiosity, baffles it at every 
turn. Has he not forgotten to plug the keyhole of his laboratory ? 
We peep, breathless with expectation. Yes, we shall catch him now ! 
We shall find out what that last ingredient is which he puts into his 
crucible at the moment of projection, that materia prima, the mother 
that shall turn all these bits of lead and old nails he has been gathering 
so long into gold. Alas ! at the critical moment it always turns out that 
his back is towards us, and his whole opaque personality thrust between 
us and what he is doing. How many eyes have strained themselves 
into a present impossibility of seeing at some loophole of Shakespeare's 
closet ! He seems entirely unconscious, he is forever just going to be- 
tray himself, and he never does. 

These volumes are a sort of inventory of the stores of baser metal 
which Hawthorne had collected, and which he alone could have trans- 
muted in that slow and never-dying fire of his. They are very inter- 
esting, in the same way that Montaigne's Essays are, — not more for 
their intrinsic value than for the glimpses of temperament they give 
us, of the medium through which the genius had to work its way into 
sight, and from which it took its peculiar color in passing. Hawthorne, 
with all his limitations, — and they spring into one's eyes, as the French 
sayj — was the most profoundly artistic genius of these latter days. 
Through a generation wallowing with complacent self-satisfaction in 
realism, he bore unstained his loyalty to the orthodox creed of the 
ideal in art. Add a little to him, and he would have been the greatest 
poet since Shakespeare ; take away a little, and he would have been a 
writer of emblems. Fortunately, his moral sense was too deeply inter- 
fused with his whole being to be pacified with mere moralities ; and 
while it seems always on the point of wholly absorbing him, and did 
make him one-sided, it is qualified and distracted by an eye for the pic- 
turesque in man and Nature as sensitive and retinent of impressions as 
the prepared leaf of the photographer. No imagination since Donne's 
has so loved to work downward among the dark roots of things; and he 
would have been lost in metaphysics, but for this necessity he was 
under of refreshing himself with sunshine and the society of men. 
The continual presence of imagination, turning everything to symbol, 
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is one of the most striking revelations of this book. Sombre this mind 
surely is, but not morbid. Everything that enters it suffers a change 
into something strange, if not rich. It refracts the rays from out- 
ward objects at a different angle from the common one. Hawthorne 
stands more oddly apart from the world as mere spectator than al- 
most any other man of creative genius with whose work we are famil- 
iar. This was in one sense a defect. His characters are apt to be 
types ; his imagination does not enter into them and make them live 
through sympathy, as those of Shakespeare and Cervantes and Sterne 
do, (for it is only with the great masters that he is to be compared,) and 
the consequence is a certain lack of warmth and color. But, on the 
other hand, this coolness of observation, which in a nature less largely 
endowed would have become cynicism, gave him a perfectly unim- 
passioned insight into the less obvious springs of human action. No 
eye ever plunged deeper into the shadowy recesses of man's conscience 
than his who conceived that midnight penance of Dimmesdale. 

As we trace him through these volumes, he seems to have passed 
through life like a gondola through a Venetian carnival. Dark and 
refusing itself to all curiosity, the eye within can take note of all that 
passes. A very sad note-book, in some respects, this surely is ; but who 
ever found the study of life a cheerful one ? What thoughtful mind 
was ever other than saddened by self-contemplation, a habit to which 
Hawthorne was, it may be, over-addicted ? To us there is something 
mournfully suggestive in this entry, early in the first volume. He is 
studying the people about him at the " Maverick House," where he 
chances to be. " One, very fashionable in appearance, with a hand- 
some cane, happened to stop by me and lift up his foot, and I noticed 
that the sole of his boot (which was exquisitely polished) was all worn 
out." Or take this, a few pages farther on : " The world is so sad and 
solemn, that things meant in jest are liable, by an overpowering influence, 
to become dreadful earnest, — gayly dressed fantasies turning to ghost- 
ly and black-clad images of themselves." Hawthorne always saw that 
worn-out boot-sole that was not meant to be seen. His humor is that 
of the melancholy Jaques, ever on the watch and never entering into 
the fun. It is the humor of analysis, and not of sympathy. Whenever 
he attempted a humorous character, he failed, and failed disastrously, 
as he was himself perfectly conscious. His imagination did not so much 
accompany as haunt him. We remember his saying once, that he 
hated to live in an old house, his fancy was so disturbed by the wraiths 
of its former occupants. But this is no place for an analysis of so com- 
plex and subtile a character as his. Specially interesting to us is the 
proof these volumes give, that, in spite of that remoteness from ordinary 
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life which is so noticeable in his works, he was, like all great artists, a 
close and faithful student of Nature. And yet the abiding impression 
they leave upon the mind is a sad one. He, more than most, 

" Saw all things 
Beneath him, and had learned this book of man 
Full of the notes of frailty, and compared 
The best of glory with her sufferings : 
Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
These revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll, where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate, whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress." 

This now " sacred and happy spirit " was cruelly misunderstood among 
men. There were those who would have taken him away from his 
proper and peculiar sphere, in which he has done more for the true 
fame of his country than any other man, and made him a politician and 
reformer. Even the faithfulness of his friendships was turned into a 
reproach. Him in whom New England was embodied as never before, 
making a part of every fibre of his soul, we heard charged with want of 
patriotism. There were certain things and certain men with whom his 
essentially aristocratic nature could not sympathize, but he was Ameri- 
can to the core. Just after Bull Run he wrote to a friend : " If the event 
of this day have left the people of the North in the same grim and 
bloody mood in which it has left me, it will be a costly victory to the 
South." But it is unworthy of this noble man to defend him from im- 
putations which never touched him. As the years go by, his country- 
men will grow more and more proud of him, more and more satisfied 
that it is, after all, something considerable to be only a genius. 



17. — No Love Lost. A Romance of Travel. By W. D. Howells, 
Author of "Venetian Life," etc. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Son. 1869. Small 4to. pp. 58. 

We have more than once had occasion to say how highly we valued 
the qualities of Mr. Howells as a writer of prose. Of all our writers, he 
and Mr. Curtis most have that pleasant gift of being easy without being 
inelegant which is the immortal charm of Goldsmith. That we should 
all be born with the right to be natural, and all part with it so early for 
one mess of pottage or other ! There are but two beatitudes in litera- 
ture, — the having something to say, and knowing how it should be said. 



